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State University of New York Makes Progress 


HE STATE UNIVERSITY of New York is now 

about 2 years old.' In those years it has made 
notable progress, as is shown in the most recent re- 
port of its board of trustees from which the following 
statement is adapted. 


General Progress in 1950 


On January 1, 1950, State University was a fed- 
eration of 29 constituent colleges, including 11 col- 
leges for teachers, 7 other professional colleges, and 
11 two-year technical and agricultural institutes. 
All of these units had been established prior to the 
founding of the university itself. Twelve months 
later State University was an increasingly unified 
organization of 33 colleges. 

In view of the changes which have occurred with- 
in the State University organization, 1950 repre- 
sents one of the most dramatic years in the history 
of an American university. Four new colleges were 
added to State University, two in the liberal arts 
and two in medicine. A master plan was formulated 
and approved which represents the basic planning 
document for undergraduate higher education in 
this State for years to come. Two community 
colleges, not part of the university itself but set up 
under standards and regulations prescribed by the 
State University trustees, were established. 

The organization of the State University is shown 
on the accompanying diagram. 


New Medical Centers 


The Board of Trustees voted in 1949 to absorb 
one medical college in New York City and one in 





1 For an earlier statement concerning the development see The State Univer- 
sity of New York: A Pioneering Venture in Higher Education, by Alvin C. 
Eurich, Hicuer Epucation, Vol. 6, pp. 169-72 (April 1, 1950). 
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Syracuse as the initial increments of the two State 
University medical centers. 

The merger with the Long Island College of Medi- 
cine was formally effected on April 5, 1950. With 
this action State University acquired the nucleus of 
an excellent medical faculty, a tradition of long and 
distinguished service to the New York City com- 
munity, and endowment funds of more than two 
million dollars. 

The physical plant, however, in which this institu- 
tion has been housed for many years is outmoded and 
beyond repair. While it is still being utilized on an 
interim basis, the trustees have approved the con- 
struction of an entirely new medical center building 
on a new site adjacent to the Kings County and 
Brooklyn State Hospitals. As in 1949, a freshman 
class of 150 students was accepted in the fall of 1950, 
an increase of approximately 40 students per class 
over previous years. Following the construction of 
the new buildings the college will be able to accom- 
modate 200 students per class, thus making it the 
largest medical college in the Nation. 
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College of the City of New York (Teacher Preporation Program) 


fomestown Commynity College 
Orange County Community College 
Cornell University.School of Nutrition 


The transfer of the medical college of Syracuse 
University to State University was accomplished on 
June 1. The aggregate cost to the State for this 
acquisition of a modern medical college plant plus 
attendant facilities was less than one-half million 
dollars. Plans have already been made for the ex- 
pansion of this building to accommodate classes of 
100 students, almost double the previous enrollment. 
In 1949 and 1950 freshman classes of 76 students 
were accepted, an interim increase of 20 students per 
class. 

The financial support of the two medical colleges 
for regular instructional operating expenses has more 
than doubled since they have come under State 
support as units of State University. This increased 
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November, 1950 


support exceeds to a considerable degree the in- 
creased costs of inflation and those involved in 
expanding the staff to permit the increased number 
of students enrolled. 
port actually means real program enrichment, exten- 


sion, and improvement. 


Therefore, the increased sup- 


The accompanying table gives a clear indication 
of the situation. The data must be considered as 
estimates only, because of the many adjustments 
required due to different fiscal years and to various 
indirect or overhead items in the budget of the 
Medical College at Syracuse while it was an integral 
part of Syracuse University. 

In order to make the data comparable and most 
meaningful, expenditures from research grants and 
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for debt service, retirement contributions, and 
capital outlays for buildings, equipment, and major 
repair and alterations have been eliminated. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the increased support 
by the State is even more pronounced in these items 
than in the regular instructional operating budgets. 

It is imperative that the new medical center 
buildings be started at both places during the next 
fiscal year, and plans are already under consider- 
ation for the early establishment of one, and perhaps 
two, schools of nursing. It is possible that at least a 
small entering class of student nurses may be accepted 
at one of the centers in the fall of 1951. 

As the first two colleges to join the university 
following its establishment in 1948, the medical 
colleges represent a memorable step in the uni- 
versity’s endeavors to fulfill the hopes and aspi- 
rations set forth for it by the temporary commission 
and the legislature. Upon completion of the expan- 
sion program already approved by the trustees, 
State University will be graduating almost 300 


the trustees voted to establish the first two liberal 
arts colleges ever supported and operated by the 
State of New York. One, in Plattsburg, became 
Champlain College and the other, in Endicott, was 
named Harpur College. 

Because of the difficulties encountered by the 
trustees in obtaining and processing meaningful data 
on the present and future capacities of 4-year educa- 
tional facilities in the State, it was decided at the 
time these two colleges were established to study 
existing and planned 4-year college facilities further 
in cooperation with the State Education Depart- 
ment and the Association of Colleges and Universities 
of the State of New York. The study was carried 
on in 1950, and its results have been published in a 
71-page volume entitled Facilities for Four-Year 
College Education in the State of New York. 

Champlain College officially became part of State 
University on July 1, 1950. This campus, for many 
years the site of the Army’s Plattsburg Barracks 
overlooking Lake Champlain, was declared surplus 


Approximate total annual operating medical course instructional budgets and expenditures from income and 





























2 State appropriated sources, State University of New York 
lees, | Mae rmal fag eee vs a 
Location of medical school State support 
clpentcas| Dotwned. | Seeeieee. | Mati. | cccmeiaen) semen 
| Se Re ee ee $520, 000 $850, 000 $625, 000 | $1, 090, 000 $850,000 | $1, 359, 000 
TON 8 i Bae eee 540, 000 713, 000 671, 000 962, 000 820, 000 1, 070, 000 
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1 Figures include the following approximate hospital operating deficit payments: 1948-49, $74,500; 1949-50, $58,000; 1950-51, $100,000; and 1951-52, $100,000. 


physicians a year, the largest number graduated by 
a university in the nation and approximately 5 
percent of the total medical graduates each year in 
the country. The scope of the dental, nursing, and 
public health programs at the two centers is still to be 
determined. 


New Liberal Arts Colleges 


On February 7, 1950, the trustees formally adopted 
the first master plan for higher education in the 
history of the State. Within the next few weeks 
the plan was approved by both the Governor and 
the Board of Regents and thus became a basic plan- 
ning document for all higher education in New York. 
Immediately following adoption of the master plan 
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by the Federal Government and, with the exception 
of the chapel which was purchased for $17,000, was 
turned over to the State without charge. From 
1946 to 1950 this plant had been used to accommodate 
a temporary State-aided 2-year unit of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Upper New York. Many mem- 
bers of the Champlain faculty came to State Uni- 
versity from ACUNY, and much of the equipment 
was obtained from the State Division of Housing 
which had originally made it available to ACUNY. 

With a large physical plant and more than 100 
individual buildings on the campus, it was‘clear from 
the outset that Champlain College should have an 
enrollment of 1,800 students to operate at full 
effectiveness. To provide for this enlarged enroll- 
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ment, substantial capital outlays may be required 
during the next few years for rehabilitation and 
reconstruction projects. The enrollment in the fall 
of 1950, in the first 3 years of what is to be next year 
a 4-year program, was approximately 1,125, some- 
what under the original expectations as a direct 
consequence of the Korean conflict. 

The fourth college to join State University in 1950, 
Harpur College, was officially added to the univer- 
sity on September 1, bringing with it the enthusiastic 
support of the region. In time this college, named 
for Robert Harpur (1731-1825), an outstanding 
statesman and educator of New York in the Revolu- 
tionary period, is expected to be located in the town 
of Union on a site overlooking the Susquehanna 
River Valley. A large tract of land has been offered 
to the university by Thomas J. Watson, and surveys 
have been made to determine the feasibility of 
adapting it to the basic requirements of the college. 

The town of Union has agreed to construct utilities 
and roads toand on the site without cost to the univer- 
sity, and the Broome County Board of Supervisors 
has voted to contribute one million dollars toward 
the erection of college buildings. The trustees have 
agreed to match these local contributions with State 
funds. Officials hope to proceed with the develop- 
ment of this campus as rapidly as regulations relating 
to new construction will permit. In order, however, 
not to postpone the opening of Harpur College, the 
trustees decided late in the summer of 1950 to pur- 
chase from Syracuse University several temporary 
buildings in Endicott as an interim plant for the 
college. These buildings and accompanying equip- 
ment formerly belonged to Triple Cities College of 
Syracuse University. 

This report would be incomplete, in detailing the 
history of the establishment of these first two State- 
supported liberal arts colleges in New York State, if 
it omitted all reference to the opposition which sur- 
rounded their initial consideration. Fears were 
voiced from many quarters that such institutions 
were unnecessary and would jeopardize the successful 
operation of many privately supported institutions 
throughout the State. The trustees, fully cognizant 
of these fears, were convinced, however, that there 
was a need for these institutions and that no first- 
class university could long exist without the vital 
core of liberal studies. It should be reported that, 
at the close of the year, with both colleges in opera- 
tion, there was little or no evidence of any contin- 
uation of this bitter antagonism to the State’s 
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initial venture in the field of liberal arts education. 

This is in brief the history of the initiation of four 
new colleges of State University of New York during 
the year 1950. There is no thought on the part of 
the trustees that the current university organization 
is itself anything more than another stage in an 
evolving program. Some of the expected additions 
to the medical centers have been mentioned earlier. 
Colleges of dentistry and nursing are planned for 
both centers as soon as physical space permits. 
Five of the present university 2-year institutes are 
still temporary, and a program must be worked out 
for their continued operation. Last, but not least, 
proposals for additional new colleges or the conver- 
sion of existing facilities to new purposes are con- 
tinually being received and considered by the 
trustees. 


The Master Plan 


The master plan for 2-year and 4-year under- 
graduate programs has been published, and it may 
be obtained from the university. The accompanying 
chart summarizes briefly the estimated student poten- 
tials in the State for both 2-year and 4-year pro- 
grams and projected methods for achieving a student 
enrollment equivalent to 90 percent of this potential 
by 1966. 

Since completion of this plan the incidence of the 
Korean conflict has made imperative early and sub- 
stantial revisions. Such revisions will be initiated 
by the trustees as soon as national manpower policies 
have been clarified and the role of higher education 
in the national mobilization effort has been more af- 
firmatively delineated. Even in its present version 
this plan constitutes a stirring new accomplishment 
in establishing long-range higher educational ob- 
jectives for an entire State which takes into account 
both private and public facilities, for no such com- 
prehensive planning document has ever before been 
attempted in the State. Thus a pattern has been es- 
tablished in the area of long-range planning and in 
terms of coordinated effort among private and public 
institutions which is certain to be healthy and bene- 
ficial to the State long after the plan itself has been 
outmoded and discarded. 


Community College Program 


Almost immediately after the approval of the 
master plan the trustees were able to approve the 
establishment of the first two community colleges 
in the State. Both institutions, Orange County 
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Community College and Jamestown Community 
College, are already in operation; enrollments for 
the year 1950-51 were above expectations. 

The founding of the Orange County institution 
in particular was so unusual that some mention of 
it seems appropriate here. Mrs. John M. Morrison 
of Middletown has generously contributed her three- 
million-dollar estate as a home for the new college. 
With a State capital outlay of less than $250,000 it 
will be possible to bring into full operation an ade- 
quately housed and equipped institution that will 
provide needed higher education to the youth of 
Orange County and the mid-Hudson Valley. 

Jamestown Community College is still in search 
of permanent quarters and is being operated at 
present in the high school buildings of the com- 
munity. Nevertheless a well-balanced curriculum 
has been instituted, and the college is already re- 
ceiving both financial and student support from 
neighboring communities. 
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The uncertain conditions brought on by the 
international strife and the urgent need of the 
Armed Forces for technically trained persons have 
encouraged the trustees to hold many conferences 
with interested local groups around the State con- 
cerning the possible establishment of additional 
community colleges during 1951. The prospects 
for the founding of several new institutions, par- 
ticularly in the New York City area where they are 
so urgently needed, appear excellent, if facilities can 
be made available. 

The establishment of two community colleges, 
supervised and financed jointly by the State and 
by local communities, constitutes another note- 
worthy advance in the history of higher education 
in this State. For the first time local and State 
governments have combined to bring low cost 
vocational and general post-high-school education 
into local communities of the State. If the master 
plan is to be implemented in the years ahead, this 
cooperation must be duplicated many times over, 
providing additional institutions in each of the other 
economic areas of the State. Another vision of the 
would thus become a 


Temporary Commission 


reality. 


Other Programs 


In addition to the older units of the university, 
the new medical and liberal arts colleges and the 
community colleges, there are several other uni- 
versity-supported programs which should be men- 
tioned. 

Of these, the most important in terms of both 
funds and enrollment is the teacher-preparation 
program at the municipal colleges in the city of 
New York. Under conditions established by the 
trustees and recorded in our report of 1948, the 
State now contributes between four and five million 
dollars annually to the preparation of teachers for 
the New York City schools. During this past year 
a start has been made in effecting closer coordina- 
tion between this State-supported program at the 
municipal colleges and the State-operated programs 
at the university’s own teachers colleges. 

Other ancillary programs of the university include 
an annual grant of $100,000 to the Cornell Uni- 
versity School of Nutrition, and a $15,000 subsidy 
jointly to New York University and Syracuse 
University to cover the deficit of a graduate program 
in public administration in Albany. 








Pre-Induction Scholarship Program 


Two HUNDRED outstanding students from 31 States 
and the District of Columbia, the majority not yet 
high school graduates, have been selected by the 
Universities of Chicago and Wisconsin and Columbia 
and Yale Universities to participate in the unique 
“Pre-Induction Scholarship Program” sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation. 


THE PROGRAM 


The establishment of the program was announced 
jointly by the 4 universities late in April this year. 
Financed by a grant of approximately $1,200,000 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
a division of the Ford Foundation, the plan is en- 
abling the 4 institutions each ‘< -ccept this fall 50 
young male students, three-fifi-: ‘whom must be 
youths who have not yet complce1 high school. 
The students in this younger ¢'~ nent, however, 
must have completed at least tue tenth grade or its 
equivalent. 

The 200 students, all of whom must be under 16% 
years of age on September 15 of this year, will re- 
ceive 2-year, full tuition scholarships which will 
allow them to study the well-known courses in the 
field of general education at the four participating 
institutions. In most cases, they will also receive 
cash grants up to $1,000 for living expenses. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Final selection of the group was made at a meeting 
of representatives of the 4 universities. Nearly 
2,000 students had applied for the scholarships. 
Upon submitting applications, the candidates were 
asked to indicate their preference if they applied to 
more than one university, and these preferences 
were respected by the awarding institutions wherever 
possible. More than three-fourths of the winners 
will be able to attend the university of their first 
choice. 

Nearly 80 percent of the final group are students 
between the ages of 16 and 16% years as of Septem- 
ber 15. Most of the remainder are between 15 and 
16 years old. 

The selection of the students is based on the usual 
criteria of high school grades, school recommenda- 
tions, and accomplishments in the College Entrance 
Examination Board tests. Young men who have 
already graduated from high school are eligible to 
participate, but at least three-fifths of the applicants 
chosen by each college must be students who have 
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not yet completed high school or preparatory school. 
A second group of 200 students will be admitted in 
the fall of 1952. 


PuRPOSE 


The purpose of the program is to provide the 
youths with 2 years of liberal education prior to 
military service. ‘The basic assumption of the coop- 
erative project is that the quality of the national life 
and the personal resources and competence of the 
young men will be impaired if college education is 
wholly postponed until after the period of military 
service. 

The definition of liberal education used in formu- 
lating the program is, in part: “The ruling end of a 
general, liberal education should be the development 
in young men and women of the capacity to make 
informed and appropriate judgments in the principal 
spheres of life. A liberal education should provide 
the knowledge and develop the competences which 
will lead to the exercise of wisdom in adult life.” 

Although each of the four colleges will offer its 
individual program, all will have the common feature 
of 2 years’ work in the humanities, social sciences, 
and natural sciences. All will be concerned, too, 
with integrating the knowledge of the students. 





Fulbright Awards 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons, Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, concerning 
Fulbright awards for the year 1952-53 in Europe 
and the Near East.! These awards are for university 
teaching, post doctoral research, and certain types 
of specialized services. The countries involved are 
the United Kingdom and Colonial Dependencies, 
Norway, Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
France, Austria, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Turkey, and 
Iran. 

Closing date for making applications for the 
awards is October 15, 1951. Applications are made 
to the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C. Forms for applications may be had from the 
committee. 


1 1952-53 Program for University Lecturing and Post Doctoral 
Research Awards under the Fulbright Act, Europe and the Near 
East (Washington, D. C., The Conference Board, 1951). 
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Congressional Activities of Interest 


to Higher Education 


MONG the actions taken by the Congress since 
the last report of congressional activities in 
HicHer Epucation (April 15, 1951), those of special 
interest to the colleges and universities are concerned 
with Selective Service, tidelands oil royalties, and 
armed services research and development. 


Universal Military Training and Service Act 


Approved by the President on June 19, 1951, the 
amendments to the Selective Service Act of 1948 
became Public Law 51 (82d Cong.), and the title of 
the act was changed to Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. The act lowers the age of induc- 
tion to 18% years but provides that no local board may 
induct a person under the age of 19 until it has ex- 
hausted its pool of those over 19 who are available 
for induction. 

The period of active service provided for in Public 
Law 51 is 24 months. Furthermore, service in a 
ieserve component for 6 additional years is required. 

Students enrolled in high school are granted defer- 
ment until they graduate or reach the age of 20, 
whichever is the earlier. Full-time college students 
whose induction has not previously been postponed 
under the Selective Service Act or who have not 
previously been deferred as college students are 
given mandatory deferment rights until the end of 
the academic year. ‘The act also continues the 
President’s authority to prescribe regulations for the 
deferment ‘“‘of any category or categories of students 
for such periods of time as he may deem appropriate.” 
Those who are deferred under this authority have 
their liability for induction extended to age 35. 

The act also provides for a program of universal 
military training which cannot, however, be put into 
operation until “the period of service required 
* * * of persons who have not attained the 
nineteenth anniversary of the day of their birth has 
been reduced or eliminated by the President or as a 
result of the adoption of a concurrent resolution of 
the Congress.” In the interim there is set up a 
National Security Training Commission, consisting 

*Specialist for physics, Division of Higher Education, Office 
of Education. 
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of three civilian and two military members, with the 
responsibility for recommending to the Congress a 
broad outline for a program of universal military 
training. The Commission is required to report 
within 4 months following its confirmation by the 
Senate and is directed to make recommendations of 
“measures for the personal safety, health, welfare, 
and morals of members of the National Security 
Training Corps and a code of conduct, together with 
penalties for violation thereof.” The period of active 
training is set in the legislation at 6 months. (The 
members of the National Security Training Com- 
mission were confirmed by the Senate on June 29, 


1951.) 
Tidelands Oil Royalties 


For some time several of the States and the Federal 
Government have been involved in litigation over 
the ownership of submerged lands under the coastal 
waters of the United States. In three recent cases 
involving the States of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas the Supreme Court has rendered opinions 
holding that the United States has paramount rights 
in the submerged lands adjacent to its shores. 

In connection with the tidelands oil controversy 
two types of legislative measures are before the 
Eighty-second Congress. H. R. 4484 (Walter) and 
S. 940 (Holland and others) would transfer to the 
coastal States the rights of the Federal Government 
in the submerged ocean lands adjacent to them. 
Senate Joint Resolution 20 (O’Mahoney and 
Anderson) and House Joint Resolution 274 (Celler) 
would, on the other hand, provide authority, on an 
interim basis, for a continuation of present oil and 
gas operations and development of offshore sub- 
merged lands until such time as Congress can enact 
permanent legislation on the subject. Royalties 
from these operations would be paid into a special 
fund in the Federal Treasury. 

The interest of educational institutions in the 
tidelands oil controversy arises from proposals 
made by Senator Lister Hill of Alabama and 10 
other Senators and embodied in an emendment 
intended to be proposed to S. J. Res. 20, which would 
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dedicate tidelands oil revenues to educational 
purposes. A similar proposal has been made in 
the House by Representative Mike Mansfield as 
H. J. Res. 296. Since oil reserves under submerged 
waters are estimated to have a value up to 
$40,000,000,000, and since these proposals set 
minimum royalties at 12% percent, the amount of 
money which might accrue to educational insti- 
tutions from tideland oil revenues would be con- 
siderable. 

Under H. J. Res. 296 and the amendment to be 
proposed to S. J. Res. 20 royalties from tidelands 
oil would be used during the present national emer- 
gency “for such urgent developments essential to the 
national defense and national security as the Con- 
gress may determine and thereafter shall be used 
exclusively as grants in aid of primary, secondary, 
and higher education.” A plan for the equitable 
allocation of these grants in aid would be prepared 





by a National Advisory Council on Grants in Aid of 
Education composed of 12 persons with experience 
in the field of education and public administration. 
(Epitor’s NoTE: H. R. 4484 was passed by the 
House of Representatives on July 30.) 


Armed Forces Research and Development 
H. R. 1180 (Durham) and S. 323 (Russell) are 


identical bills intended to facilitate the performance 
of research and development work by and on behalf 
of the Departments of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. Of particular interest is section 3 of the 
bills which provides that “contracts of the military 
departments for services and use of facilities for 
research or development may be made for a term 
not to exceed 5 years, and may be extended for an 
additional period not to exceed 5 years, subject to 
the availability of appropriations therefor.” H.R. 
1180 was passed by the House on August 2. 





Defense Information Bulletin 


LEVEN numbers of the Defense Information 
Bulletin have been issued by the Office of Edu- 

cation since it was last mentioned in HicHEer Epvu- 
cATION. ‘The numbers and titles are: 

38. The Wilson Report on Defense Mobilization. 

39. Deadline for Selective Service College Qualifi- 
cation Test. 

40. Steel, Copper, and Aluminum for Schools, 
Colleges, and Libraries. 

41. Deadline for Selective Service College Qualifi- 
cation Test Applications Extended. 

42. Postponement of Student Inductions and Re- 
opening of Classification. 

43. Changes in NPA Regulations. 

44. Reports on Professional Students to the Selec- 
tive Service System. 

45. Voluntary Credit Restraint Program. 

46. Education Provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 

47. Construction of Educational Facilities Under 
the Controlled Materials Plan. 

48. Salary Stabilization Board Regulations Affect- 
ing Increases in Salaries and Wages of School and 
College Employees. 
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The subject dealt with in number 46 of the 
Bulletin is referred to elsewhere in this issue. The 
principal statements in number 48 are given in the 
following paragraphs. 

The Salary Stabilization Board, with Raymond B. 
Allen as chairman and Joseph D. Cooper as executive 
director, was established on May 10, 1951, under the 
Economic Stabilization Agency on a coordinate 
basis with the Wage Stabilization Board. The con- 
trol of wages and salaries is divided between these 
two boards as their titles imply. 

The Salary Stabilization Board issued its first regu- 
lation on July 5, 1951. This regulation confirms 
prior regulations of the Wage Stabilization Board 
and makes them specifically applicable to salaries. 
General Salary Stabilization Board Regulation 1 
(July 5, 1951) provides: 

“Section 6. Increases in salaries and other com- 
pensation of State, county, municipal, and other non- 
Federal government employees. 

‘“‘(a) Increases in the salaries and other compen- 
sation of State, county, municipal, and other non- 
Federal governmental employees, whose salaries and 
other compensation are fixed by statute, ordinance, 
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or regulation of duly constituted authorities of such 
governmental bodies, may be made without the prior 
authorization of the Office of Salary Stabilization, 
subject to the provisions of paragraphs (b) and (c) of 
this section 6. 

“(b) State, county, municipal, and other non- 
Federal governments and agencies thereof, in making 
increases in salaries and other compensation of their 
employees, are expected to conform to the national 
wage stabilization policy as expressed in the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, Executive Order 10161, this 
regulation, and regulations and statements of policy 
issued by the Board pursuant thereto, and such 
orders or regulations as may from time to time be 
issued thereunder or in connection therewith. 

“(c) The Office of Salary Stabilization shall have 
the right to review increases made under the terms 
of paragraph (a) of this section 6, and to revoke or 
modify such increases when required in order to 
effectuate the policies of the Defense Production Act 
and the applicable orders or regulations issued there- 
under or in connection therewith.” 

Section 9 of this regulation makes substantially 
the same provision for nonpublicly controlled schools 
and colleges to increase salaries and wages of em- 
ployees as section 6 provides for publicly controlled 
institutions. 

Section 10 of the regulation gives some help on 
cost-of-living increases that are allowable. It states: 

“Section 10. (d) Certain cost-of-living increases 
permissible without prior approval. 

“No prior approval is required for the putting 
into effect of increases which are required by the 
terms of a cost-of-living provision contained in a 
written salary plan which was formally determined 
and communicated to the employees on or before 
January 25, 1951. 

*‘(c) General increases agreed upon or formally 
determined and communicated to the employees 
after January 25, 1951, together with cost-of-living 
increases made pursuant to this section, shall not 
exceed the 10 percent formula provided in paragraph 
(a) of Section 8 of this regulation.” 

The formula provided in paragraph (a) of section 8 
is as follows: 

“(a) Policy.—lf general increases in salary levels 
in an appropriate employee unit have been less than 
10 percent since the base pay period, future increases 
in salaries and other compensation may be permitted 
in amounts up to but not in excess of the difference 
between such past increases, if any, and the per- 
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missible 10 percent.” 
January 15, 1950. 

If school and college officials are in doubt about 
the legality of increases planned, they should submit 
their proposals in advance to Joseph D. Cooper, 
Executive Director, Salary Stabilization Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. The reports should include 
the following data: 

1. The general salary and wage increases that have 
been made for employees since January 1, 1950, the 
dates, the average amount, and the percent. 

2. The increases that have been made since 
January 1, 1951, whether selective or general, the 
amount, and the percent. 

3. The salary and wage increases proposed which 
would exceed those authorized under published 
Salary Stabilization Board regulations: (a) The 
amount of proposed increase; (b) the scope of the 
increase (whether selective or general), whether 
including all employees or faculty members only; 
(c) the reasons for exceeding the amount authorized 
by the Salary Stabilization Board, including a com- 
parison of proposed salary or wage level with that 
prevailing in comparable schools or colleges, and 
other pertinent information. 

It is expected that from time to time the Salary 
Stabilization Board will issue regulations dealing 
specifically with problems of schools and colleges. 
The frequency and coverage of these regulations will 
depend upon the number and nature of problems 
that come to the attention of the Board. 

As the Defense Information Bulletin is issued, 
copies are sent to every college president, the chief 
State school officers, State directors of vocational 
education, secretaries of State education associations, 
State education libraries, secretaries of State associ- 
ations of school boards, and a number of educational 
periodicals. 


The base pay period is 





Study of Japanese Problems 


Tue Institute oF East Asiatic Stupres at the 
University of California, with the assistance of a 
$31,400 grant from the Carnegie Corporation, will 
make a 2-year study of modern Japan. ‘The purpose 
will be “to investigate and analyze social, political, 
economic, and ideological problems which have a 
direct bearing upon the occupation of Japan and 
upon American relations with an independent 
Japan.” Four members of the university’s staff will 
conduct the study. 








New Appointments in the Division 


of Higher Education 


EVERAL new appointments have recently been 

made in the Division of Higher Education, Office 
of Education. Two of these are for permanent posi- 
tions, others are for temporary work. 


To Fill Permanent Positions 


Walter G. Daniel has become specialist for higher 
education, filling the position formerly occupied by 
Ambrose Caliver, who has been appointed as special 
assistant to the Commissioner of Education. Dr. 
Daniel will devote a considerable portion of his time 
to the special problems of institutions for Negroes. 
He came to the Office of Education from Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., where he had been 
professor of education from September 1946. Pre- 
viously he had been associate and assistant professor 
of education and university librarian at the same 
institution. Earlier he had served as director of 
practice teaching at Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, N. C. He received the bach- 
elor’s degree at Virginia Union University and the 
doctor of philosophy degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Recently he completed a year 
of postdoctoral study at the same institution, center- 
ing his attention on problems of intergroup education. 

Granville K. Thompson has been appointed spe- 
cialist for college business management. He came 
from Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa, where for 
the past 4 years he has been business manager and 
treasurer. He received the degree of master of 
business administration from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1942, his graduate work having been in 
accounting, hospital administration, and college busi- 
ness management. He will conduct studies on the 
problems of college accounting, procurement, and 
maintenance and will act as consultant to State and 
regional groups of college business officers. Mr. 
Thompson succeeds George E. Van Dyke, who has 
been named assistant comptroller of George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 


To Fill Temporary Positions 


The Office of Education is carrying on three spe- 
cial programs in connection with the defense effort. 
To assist the regular staff in these activities, it has 
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employed a number of persons in temporary positions, 

To assist in the inventory of Physical Facilities 
and Human Resources the Office has secured the 
services of Ralph C. Moor, dean of studies, South 
Georgia College, and William A. Jaracz, instructor 
in marketing, University of Pennsylvania. 

The Office of Education has an advisory relation- 
ship to the college housing loan program, which is 
administered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. To make recommendations on the educa- 
tional needs for such loans, the Office has appointed 
George C. Decker in charge of the project. Dr. 
Decker was formerly associated with the Division 
of Higher Education in the Veterans Educational 
Facilities Program. Also engaged in this project 
is James A. Van Zwoll, who is on leave from the 
University of Maryland, where he is professor of 
education. 

The administration, in the Division of Higher 
Education, of the Controlled Materials Plan of the 
National Production Authority as it affects insti- 
tutions of higher education requires the services of 
four professional staff members in addition to the 
full-time or part-time work of five members of the 
Division’s regular staff. The new temporary ap- 
pointees include J. Trevor Thomas, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the South Dakota School of Mines; 
John B. Rork, on leave from his position as pur- 
chasing agent and assistant to the treasurer at the 
University of Denver; Robert J. Wilson, who has 
come to the Office on completion of his program for 
the degree of doctor of education at Columbia 
University; and Julius Nelson, formerly instructor 
in business education at the University of Baltimore. 





Patent Foundation Established 


A Patent Founpation for research and education 
in the fields of patent, trademark, copyright, and 
the related systems of laws has been established 
under a declaration of trust at the George Washing- 
ton University Law School, Washington, D. C. 
The foundation will begin its operations when, in the 
opinion of the University Board of Trustees, sufficient 
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funds are available to establish it on a sound financial 
basis. Initially an annual budget of approximately 
$100,000 is planned, to be increased as the full scope 
of the foundation’s work is realized. The organiza- 
tional phase of the foundation is being financed 
through a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 

The foundation is a nonprofit enterprise set up 
within the university under the supervision of the 
dean of the law school as a part of its research and 
educational facilities. University officials believe 
that this research and educational undertaking has 
far-reaching potentialities of importance to the 
technological and industrial development and hence 
the well-being of the United States. They believe 
the Patent Foundation has the opportunity to make 
continuing contributions to a better understanding 
of the functioning of the patent, copyright, trade- 
mark, and related systems of laws in the industrial 
and economic structure of our free society. 





Faculty Fellowships 


Tue Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
awarded 250 Faculty Fellowships for the coming 
year. These fellowships, amounting to $1,096,870.21, 
in addition to travel and tuition costs, were estab- 
lished by the fund to enable younger faculty members 
in colleges throughout the country to improve their 
competence in undergraduate teaching. The award 
winners represent 165 institutions in 39 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Alaska. 
selected from a total of 1,535 applicants. 
The directors of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education announced the establishment of the 
Faculty Fellowship program following a meeting on 


They were 


April 26, 1951. The policies governing the program 
required that applicants have assurance of employ- 
ment for the academic year beginning in September 
1952, and that their applications be supported by 
their institutions. The deadline for filing applica- 
tions was June 13. 

The officers and directors of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education are at present considering 
the possibility of continuing the plan for the aca- 
demic year 1952-53. Final determination of this 
question, however, will depend on the preliminary 
evaluation of the present program. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education was 
established by the Ford Foundation in April 1951, 
with an interim budget of more than $7,000,000. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Certification Requirements for School Personnel in 


the United States, by W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. 


Stinnett. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. Circular No. 290. 182 p. 
70 cents. 

Circulars of the Office of Education. Washington, 


D. C., [1951]. 


Degrees in History Conferred in 1949-50, by 
Jennings B. Sanders. Washington, D. C., 1951. 
Circular No. 295. 3 p. Proc. Free. 


14 p. Proc. Free. 


Developing Life Adjustment Education in a Local 
School—A Bulletin to Implement a Program of 
Curriculum Development, by Howard H. Cummings, 
John R. Ludington, and Howard R. Anderson. 


Washington, D. C., June 1951, revised. 
No. 253. 


Educational Development in the United States, 
1950-51, by Earl James McGrath—Summary Report 
of the Office of Education to the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 12-21, 1951. Washington, D. C., 
1951. 13 p. Proc. Free. 


Education Directory 1950-51, Part 2, Counties and 


Circular 
24 p. Proc. Free. 


Cities. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. 84 p. 25 cents. 
Faculty Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges and 


Universities, 1949-50, by Maude Farr. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
Circular No. 283. 10 p. 15 cents. 


Home Economics in Colleges and Universities of the 
United States, by Beulah I. Coon. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 244, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Series No. 26. 58 p. 20 cents. 
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Learning to Supervise Schools—An Appraisal of the 
Georgia Program, by Jane Franseth. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. Cir- 
cular No. 289. 50 p. Proc. 30 cents. 


Pupil Transportation in Cities, by E. Glenn 


Featherston. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Pamphlet No. 111. 
10 p. 5 cents. 


Report on National Conference of Teacher Trainers 
in Home Economics Education, Washington, D. C., 
February 19-23, 1951, by Edna P. Amidon. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1951. Misc. 3388. 57p. Proc. Free. 


State Testing and Evaluation Programs, by David 
Segel. Washington, D. C., 1951. Circular No. 320 
37 p. Proc. Free. 


Statistics of Negro Colleges and Universities: Stu- 
dents, Staff, and Finances, 1900-1950, by Henry G. 
Badger. Washington, D. C., 1951. Circular No. 
293. 16p. Proc. Free. 


Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1947-48, by 
Nora E. Beust. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States 1946-48, Chapter 8. 
74 p. 25 cents. 


Undergraduate Economics in Higher Education In- 
stitutions. Washington, D. C., 1951. Circular No. 
297. 4p. Proc. Free. 


Young Engineers for Industry—How Many? by 
Henry H. Armsby. Washington, D. C., 1951. Cir- 
cular No. 296. 6p. Proc. Free. 


Non-Government Publications 


Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans, Vol. II, by 
S. Norman Feingold. Boston, Mass., Bellman 


Publishing Co., Inc., 1951. 312 p. $5. 


A directory to be used in connection with educational guidance 
activities. Contains: (1) A section on “Planning Your Career”; 
(2) information on 7,034 scholarships, fellowships, and loans, ad- 
ministered by 245 separate agencies; (3) a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy of 214 titles; and (4) three indexes. 


Trustees, Teachers, Students: Their Role in Higher 
Education, by Ordway Tead. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
University of Utah Press, 1951. 120p. $2. 

A series of five addresses: Trustees—Their Opportunities and 
Duties; the Role of the College Teacher in Our Culture; the Ad- 
vancement of Human Values through Higher Education—(qa) the 
Contemporary Scene, and (4) the College as Forwarder of Human 
Values; Steps Ahead in Higher Education. 
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The Second Step in Regional Education. Atlanta, 
Ga., Board of Control for Southern Regional Educa- 
tion [1951]. 8p. Free from the Board. 


Describes the four recent major program developments of the 


board. 


The Teaching of Undergraduate Economics. Ameri- 
can Economic Review, Vol. XL, No. 5 (Dec. 1950), 
Part 2, Supplement. 276 p. Paper, $2. 

Report of the Committee on the Undergraduate Teaching of 
Economics and the training of Economists, Horace Taylor, 
chairman. A series of reports and papers dealing with many 
aspects of teaching in this field. 


The Workshop Way of Learning, by Earl C. Kelley. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. 169p. $2.75. 


A report on the Workshop at Wayne University during the 
past 10 years; in effect a criticism of the traditional recitation and 
lecture methods of teaching. States principles and purposes of 
the workshop way, describes the procedures, and discusses evalua- 
tion, outcomes, and unsolved problems. 


Western Regional Cooperation in Higher Education: 
A Proposed Program. 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill., Council of State Governments, 1951. 30 p. 
Free from the Council. 

A program of cooperation in higher education involving 11 
Western States and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, devel- 
oped by a committee of the Western Governors’ Conference. 
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